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THE ABOMINABLE SNOWLAN | 





As we go to press we hear reports that a Soviet 
Expedition to the Pamirs, in Central Asia, has actually 
sighted a snowman on two different occasions. He was 
described as being covered with reddishbrown hair, 
walking upright on two legs but with the appearance 
on a humped spine. On each occasion he took refuge in 
a cave. 

After all the stories which we have been hearing 
for years it is a pleasure to see that the existence of 
these bcings has at last been officially confirmed. 
whether they arc truc men in the sense thet an Austral- 
isn Bushman is a truc man just as imuch as anybody clse, 
or whether they are an offshoot from the family tree 
who may have cvolved on slightly differcnt lincs to 
oursclves is a still a matter for conjccture but it 
will be most intercsting to know further details as and 
when they arc discovered. 

What perhaps is most plcasing that this is one of 
the rare occasions on which a discovery is made by some- 
body who is competent to cvaluate it. What usually 

appens is that the pcople who are so iortunatec as to 
sec these raritics are all too fregqucntly thosc who 

ave neither the personal interest nor the training to 
cnablc them to appreciate what they scc. 

Now that this mystcry has becn cleared up, and the 
Antarctic explored andmapped, perhaps the only place 
left where mankind is lost is the Arazon Basin. Al- 
though pcovic have flown ovcr it in most dircctions, 
and have followcd most of the rivers and streams to 
their sources nevertheless the forcst and jungle have 
cffcctively concealed a great dcal from the inquisitive 
eyce It is probable that the cxpansion of trade and 
commerce will eredually open up this vast area of over a 
million square milcs but unless things change a great 
deal we arc unlikely to sce the scercts of the Brazil- 
ian jungle divulged this ccntury. 

This is a great pity as there must be a nunber 
of carly cities lying buricd thcre which would give us 
the key to the carly stages of civilisation in the 
Amcricas end even perhaps give us the long sought link 
with Atlantis. 
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THE PAUL SCHLIEMANN MYSTERY 
by N. Th. Zhirov. 











Each new objective knowledge of a famous detectively- 
fantastic article by Paul Schliemann, published to 1912, 
recuces to a confirmation that this article is scientif- 
ically illiterate mystification, filled by detective 
adventure, “deus ex machina"s cases and greatest geog- 
raphical, archaeological and other mistakes with abso- 
lutely false, forged facts. Some of such contrarities 
have published by Mr. C.A. Burland (1) 

Also, I have himself made inquires about 8S 11 of 
this article (according to Mr. E. Sykes' publication (2). 
P. Schliemann has written that in one of the St. Peters- 
burg's museum there are two Egyptian papyri: the first 
from thc Pheraoh of the second dynasty Senth, with the 
description of the fantastic voyage into the Atlantic 
Occan, and the sccond papyrus with Manctho's text. In 
the o14 St. Petcrsburg's muscums the Egyptian papyri 
there were in the Ermitage only. I have cngquircd this 
_imuscum and have obtained a letter by the outstanding 
' Sovict cgyptologist, the doctor of the historical 
scicnecs, Mr. T.M. Lurje, who has communicated following. 

The Pharaoh of the sccond Egyptian dynasty with 
a name Senth is unknown to the scicnec. ALSO arc un- 
known the papyri of this time and the papyriwith original 
Manctho's text. About Manctho's information the science 
know only be very latest Greck writers. The Ermitage 
has never had the papyri that P. Schlicmann has mcontioncd. 
In the connection Mr. T.M. Lurje writes that the author 
(P. Schlicmann) has had the use of the very bad data. 

In common perlance, all that he writes is a fiction. 

I think that is high time to exclude P. Schliemenn's 

"document" from the scicntific atlantology. 


4) C.A. Burland, “Comment on Schlicmann" 
Atlantis, Vol 5, N1, pe21-22 (1952) 

2) E. Sykes - "The Schlicmann Mystery" 
Atlantis, Vol. h, N5, p.81-92 (1952) 
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Note by the Editor 





Since the original article on Paul Schlicmann was 
published in Atlantis a certain amount of additional 
information has come to hand. Perhaps some readcr can 
emplify or amend it. 

The Schlicmann family, although of German national- 
ity, had clore tics with Greece and before the first 
World War the family owned an cstate in Grecce. Prior 
to his writing the famous article Paul Schliemann mar- 
ricd a Greek lady. On the outbreak of the war young 
Schlicmann worked for the Germans and at some period 
between 1914 and 1918 he dicd or was killed in the course 
of hostilitics. Hic widow is stated to havc remarricd 
subsequently a certain i. Tsaldaris, who later was to 
become prime ministcr of Greece on two occasions. If 
Madame Tsaldaris is still alive, she must be in her 
seventics, she is the only person who would be able to 
Clucidate the mystery. The main qucstions to be 
answered are the following: 

1. Jas he telling the truth, as he saw it, in the 
article. 

2e If so why did he not write any morc, there were 
nearly two years before the starting of the war (Oct 1912 
to Aug 1914) so there was plenty of time. 

3- If untruc why did he write the article? For 
financial gain? To annoy his fanily? 

4. And in any case how is that over a period of 
forty five years not a single member of the Schlicmann 
femily has uttered a single word cithcr in favour or | 
against the story. 

It is about time that we had the cxact truth cbout 
the occurrence,too many people heave become involved in 
the spreading or the denial of the Schlicmann story for 
the mattcr to be written off. Perhaps some Grock 
readers could confirm or otherwise the story given 
aQbOVC e BeSe 





The views expressed by authors are their own | 
and do not necessarily coincide with those of 
the editor 
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IS PLATO CONTINUED IN GENESIS? | 
by Cant. J. oyrne 








———— 








No true student of Atlantis will ever be content 
to accept the apparent fact that the Story of Atlantis, 
as recounted by Plato, imst end at the point where 
Plato lifted his pen. 

“And Zeus called the gods into council and said". 

What did Zeus say? Where can we find another 
source in ancient writings which will contain the 
continuation of Plato's marvcllous story of Atlantis. 

Such a continuation, if found, will not be ecasily 
recognized. But if we use the thought tools provided 
by Hoerbiger and Bellamy it is possible to examine onc 
Such source and produce an account of a story that 
looks remarkably like a logical continuation of Plato's 
discoursce 

Lect us then turn our attention to the 5th, 6th 
and 7th chapters of Genesis and by using the thought 
tools of Hoecrbiger and Bollamy sce if we can extract 
from relevant parts of these chapters somcthing like 
what we are looking for. 

Plato onds his story abruptly in the following 
sentencc. 

"Zeus called all the gods into Council and he said". 
Now if we turn to verse 7 of thc 6th ch. of Genesis we 
read, inter alia, “And God said". - 

In the original compilation of the Book of Genesis, 
I have no doubt what-so-ever that when the ancicnt 
Hebrews cvolved their monothcistic cult it was fostcred 
by the building up of a holy lore, obtaincd from & 
redaction of the legends of various cncient gods so 
that an early history of their new "God" appeared. 
Therefore if instend of reading verse 7 of Ch. 6. as 
"And God seid". We read it as it once was, "And Zeus 
saia" and from then on we substitute the name of Zeus 
for cach mention of the Hebraic God, or Lord, we can 
see how well it appears that we are reading a continu- 
ation of the Platonic story. Now let us sce if 
Hocrbiger really docs help us herc. 

From the Christian point of vicw no one can even 
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guess to whom God was speaking in that 7th verse of the 
6th Che of Genesis. It was part of the belief in Zeus 
and his fellow gods and goddesses that he and they 
engaged in personel contact with mankind, and as these 
gods and goddesses were of course originally promoted 

by mankind to their heavenly status, each major story 
or legend concerning them had to have a human hero, or 
heroine which brings us to Noah in this particular storye 

Verse 29 of Ch.5 of Genesis records the birth of 
Noah and it is stated therein that his father Lamech 
said "This some shall comfort us concerning our work 
and the toil of our hands, because of the ground which 
the Lord hath cursed". 

Now I think it is more than a fair supposition that 
Noah's parent was a Coastal Farmer, that is to say he 
farmed land on the sea coast, as it is recorded sub- 
sequently that Noah built a sea going vessel of some 
size, and coastal farmers do build boats for fishing. 

How had the Lord cursed Lamech’s land? It could 
only mean that the iInnd had been inundated by the sca 
by means of huge tidal waves and rendered sterile by 
salt and deposits of sand, shingle and rocks, and the 
stripping off of some of the fertile top soil, Im such 
conditions indeed would Lamech give thanks to one God, 
for a son to help recover the land from the curse 
placed on it by cnother god. 

Hocrbigcer teoaches that the capture of Luna as a 
satellite was preceeded by 2 number of close conjunctions, 
each succeeding conjunction producing greatcr cffccts 
on Earth than the preceeding one. it has been estimated 
that each conjunction came at regular intervals capprox- 
imately 50 years apart. 

If Noah launched his Ark on the Capture of Luna as 
a satellite then he wes born shortly aftcr the last of 
the near misses 50 years or so earlicr, at which time 
his fathers lands had suffered. 

During the 250 or 300 years in which these close 
conjunctions were occurring the world must have bcen 
full of portents of the coming disasters and it was 
probably this age that produced the prophets and seers 
who forctold the coming of a new God. Noah could casily 
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learn from the old pcople and the temples, of the past 
historics of all the earlier conjunctions and have scen 
with his own eyes the cvidence on the land of the one 
that had occurred just before his birth, so he decided 
to prepare for the next one, which would occur when he, 
himself would be about 46 or 47 years of age. And we 
know that he succeeded in his venture. 

We read in Verse 11, Che/7. of Genesis that Noah 
wes 600 years old when the Capture of Luna took place 
and he entered the Ark. 

Ch.5 of the Book of Genesis gives the descent of 
Noah from Adam and it is seen that men in those days 
appeared to live for many hundreds of yccrs, which 
appears to me to be utterly impossible, if solar years 
are meant. 

In the world of today there are countless thousands 
of mcn and women who do not know how old they are, how 
much more so must that state of affairs have been in 
those far off ancient days of Noche In precapture days, 
the change of season which normally denotes the pas=- 
sage of a ycar must have been far less perceptible 
than todcy, also the necd to record <- man's age in years, 
was not of such importance. After the capture, I have 
no doubt, that time was recorded most suitably and 
ensily by “lioons" a practice which still survives to 
some extent in the triovces of North Amcrican Indianse 
If these great ages quoted in Ch.e5 of the Book of Genesis 
are "Moons" instend of solar years what do we arrive 
at? Noah's age of 600 years at the time of lonunching 
the Ark, divided by 13 lunations per solar year gives 
the startling sum of 46 snd «. fraction. 

We dco not know exactly how many lunations per solar 
year there were immcdiatcly after the capture, nor can 
we tell how long it was before man recovered himself 
sufficiently to start using the moon as 2 time checke 

Which ever way we look at it, it is more than just 
coincidence that Noah was born some time after some 
thing big happened and 47 years or there abouts later, 
he sct-sail in his Ark on 2 Flood, and that there was 
2 period of 50 years or there abouts between conjunct-— 
ions of the two plancts. 
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Let us ponder on a further question, could it be 
that Plato came to an abrupt end he did, because he 
found himself beginning to record a story that was then 
current in the holy lore of a religious sect with the 
ideas of which he did not agree. 





THLE COSMIC ICE THEORY BROUGHT UP TO DATE 
by N.Th.Zhirov 
(continued from September 1957) 














IeAe KHVOSTOV (10) considers them to be of aquatic 
origin, and proves that in the atmosphere around the 
earth there are two regions for the formation of aquatic 
clouds: the first is below 33 kim, and the second is 
at 74 to 84 kim., which adequately coincides with the 
altitude of the silvery clouds. It may be mentioned 
in this connection that in the fluorescence of the 
upper atmospheric layers a band of hydroxyl OH has been 
discovered, indubitable evidence of the presence of 
water (11). In its present form, the weakest part of 
KHVOSTIKOV's hypothesis is the origin of the watcr. 
Presumptions that the water penetrated from the tropo- 
sphere have little probability, as the water vapours 
would therefore have to penetrate the barriers of the 
lower stratospheric regions where air currents flow 
horizontally at tremendous speeds, which allows them 
to be utilised in the flight of gliders. Accepting the 
hypothesis of the stone-ice ring provides a solution 
of this difficulty. 

If the duration and intensity of the glacial per- 
iods on carth are regarded as being relatively depend- 
ent upon the disintegration and penctration into the 
earth's atmosphere of the stone-ice ring, then, most 
likely, the greatest penetration would have occurred 
during the great Riss glaciation. Subscquent melting 
of terrestrial and cosmic ice raised the levcl of the 
occans which, togethcr with the simultancous occurrence 
of tremendous tectonic fall-out starting at the ond of 
the Pleistocene, causcd the general lowering of the sea 
bed almost all over the earth, by an average of 13 
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kilometers in depthe Evidence of this is provided by 
the atolls of the Pacific Ocean (12), subsequently 
discovered also in other occans.e An increase in the 
ocean level of such an extent in consequence of melting 
glacicrs of the great ice age necessitates. presuming 
the existence of an ice crust not less than 16 kilo- 
meters in thicknecsse This has little probability, 
Since calculations indicate a much lowcr figure, of the 
order of only 100 - 120 metres (13). On the other hand, 
it is unlikely that such vast and, from calculations, 
not available, quantities of water could have been 
introduced by the stone-ice ring, already nearing its 
finel disintegration. Consequently, the biggest part 
in the process of lowering the ocean bed was played by 
tectonic precipitation, the great transgression of the 
Quaternary period, during which great mountain ranges 
which had arisen at the end of the Miocene and during 
the Pliocene epochs, sank below sea lcvel in the 
Atlantic, Indian ond Pacific Oceans (1). 


+33 DeYa. MARTYNOV, “Interstellar Matter", Moscow 1955. 

2) O.U. SCHNIDT, “New Theory of Earth Origin", PRIRODA 

(Nature) for 1946, Noe7, pebte 

(3) ReLeIVES, "An astronomical hypothesis to cxplain 
Permian glaciation", Journal of the Franklin 
Institute, Vole230 (190). 

(4) C.E.P.BR00%8, “Climate through the Ages", London 
1950. Russian translation, Moscow 1952, peSl. 

(5) B.G.FESENKOV, "The Sikhotce-Alinsk Meteorite and 
its significance in the problem of the origin and 
evolution of the Solar System", in the compendium: 
"Problems of physical optics and other questions 
of physics", Moscow - Leningrad, 1951, pp. 316-326. 

(6) I.-I. PUTILIN, “Origin of Minor Planets", PRIRODA 
for 1951, Noe10, pebe 

bz M. IVANOVSKY, “Birth of Worlds", Moscow 1951, pe126~ 

8) G.S.WASHINGTON, “Earth's Crust and its relation to 
the internal parts of the Earth" in the compendium: 
"Internal Structure of the Earth", Moscow 199, 
p96, translated from English. 

(9) E.LeKRINOV, "Tectites", PRIRODA for 1946, No.12, 

Pet 5e 
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(40) I.A.KHVOSTIKOV, “Silvery Clouds", PRIRODA for 1952, 
Noe5, pel9e 

(141) S.I.ISAEV, "Northern Lights", PRIRODA for 1955, 
Noe9, Pel9 

(42) B.A. TOKAREV, "Sunken Ancient Islands in the Pacific 
Ocean", PRIRODA for 1950, No.1, peDhe 

(13) SHEPARD, “Marine Geology", Russian translation, 
Moscow 1951, pe259. 

(44) N.F.ZHIROV, “Atlantida”, Moscow 1957. 





| POLES, PRIESTS AND PYRAMIDS 
Chapter 5: AVEBURY 
by Firth Scott 








(As many of our readers know much work was done at 
Avebury before the last war by the owner of the site, 
Mr. Alexander Kellier, in spite of the almost fanatical 
opposition of the local population. In 19,3 the whole 
area was donated to the National Trust, since when 
matters have been static, as not only has no fresh work 
been undertaken but also much of that done by Mr. Kellier 
has been allowed to lapse. One feels that while one is 
often in disagreement with the Ministry of Works, they 
have far more interest in and knowledge of archaeology 
than the National Trust. The maps in the attached chap- 
ter have been revised according to the latest inform 
ation available here, the text was, of course, written “fq 
before Mr. Kellier started work. Editor) iy 


Avebury, the first of the three great circles to 
be subjected to analysis in terms of the theory now 
being outlined, has ever been to conventional archacology 
as hopeless a conundrum as Stonehenge. 

Yet even in its ruined and derelict state no man 
with any perceptive imagination can fail to realise the 
majestic grandeur which must have characterised it be- 
fore Hanoverian lendlords, boasting they were the creators 
of “the greatest civilisation the world has ever known", 
devastated, for a paltry gain, the sublimest heirloom 
of the race, an heirloom as ancient as it was unique, 
and as invaluable as it was irreplaceable. 
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A diagram of Avebury : 

as it is to day - 1958 is * \yoat . ore 
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From the time it — 
was first brought under St aes 
notice (John Aubrey 1663 


and Dr. Stukeley 1723) it 
has been a focus of fancies. ee 
Serpent worship; fire worship; én 
Sun worship; ancestor worship; the 
worship of Baal; have all had their 
turn, as have all dates ranging from 
“about 2,000 B.C." to a century both x 
before and after the Roman incursione 
As the final, convincing, and abso- 
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lute proof that all circles were merely vr y 
glorified graveyards, Ferguson the orig-=- vi 
inator of the fallacy, declared Avebury 2% 
would prove itself to be inmediately it a 
was excavatede a 


It has been excavated. 
Not a single burial has been located 


within its confines. 
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It has also bcen said that the stones were simply | 
rough slabs of sarsen dragged down from the necighbour- 
ing heights, lacking any trace whatever of either shap- 
ing or designing. 

No greater crror, not even Ferguson's, has been 
made. 

The survivors of the Avebury stones, in their 
form alone, demonstrate they were not only shaped by 
humen agency, but shaped to conform to definite designs 
the models of which are as visible in the night sky now 
as they were forty thousand years ago. 

So far as can be ascertained the original structure 
consisted of an outer circle of a hundred monoliths, 
some, still standing, exceeding fifty tons in weight. 
They are said to have been set at regular intervals 
of twenty-seven fcet between cach stone and it is 
interesting to note how this unit of twenty-seven con- 
stantly recurs in the analysis of megalithic structurcs.e 

The circumferences measured some fiftecn hundred 
yards and beyond it there was formed the ditch and 
rampart still in being. 

Within the great circle there were two other 
double concentric circles and a single perforated menhire 
The lesser double circles cach contained twelve 
stones in the inner and thirty stones in the outer cir- 
cle, the centres being occupicd by a monolith (nine 
fect in diameter and standing twenty-one fect above 
the groun#) in the one, and a threc-leg dolmen in the 

other. The legs of the dolmen consisted of stones 
(two are still standing) arranged along the are of a 
circle to form an obtuse angled triangle, the stones 
measuring respectively twenty-one, seventcen and fif- 
teen fect in height, the capstone having apparently 
fallen centuries ecarlicr, to rest, as one writer cx- 
pressed it, "recumbent on the ground like the altar 
stone at Stonehenge". 


The perforated menhir stood slightly to the north 
of the line between the two concentric circles but 
nearer to thet containing the monolith. 


From the circumference, almost opposite the double 
circle containing the monolith, on Avenue, nearly a 
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mile in length, and consisting of a double row of stones 
Similar to those of the circles, led to another struc- 
ture comprising two concentric rings, but ovoid rather 
than circular in form. 

This was situated on Overton Hill at West Kennett 
and has been conpletely destroyed, but fortunately not 
before a record was made of its form and some details 
of its structure. 

The inner ring consisted of eighteen stones and 
the outer of forty. The measurements of the area are 
stated as 138 by 156 feet, the longest axis bearing 
(present) east end weste There appears to be no record 
whether the centre was occupiede 

Directly at a right angle to the open side of 
the dolmen circle and to a line from one concentric 
circle to the other (extending also to the ovoid rings 
on Overton Hill), two massive stones are reared at 
Beckhampton slightly less than & mile away, or about 
the same distance as the Sanctuary is from the great 
circle. In shape they conform to the models already 
indicated. 

If that right angle is bisected, a line drawn 
from the same point in the dolmen circle mects, at 
the same distance of under a milc. Silbury Hill, gen- 
crally admitted as the greatest artificial mound in the 
world and a problem which has hitherto baffled arch- 
acologists, whether by cxcavation or otherwise, even 
to approach its solution. 

Such are the ingrcdicnts of the riddle which for 
centuries has deficd all the ingenuity of conventional 
and acedemic archaeology to unravele 

To the test of the theory now outlined, the theory 
of recurring glacial periods functioning through the 
operation of that second rotation Drayson identified, 
the riddle seemingly surrenderse 

Commencing the investigation at the time of the 
glacial before last - some 40,000 years ago, — when 
Nekkar of Boétes was the pole star and the period of 
the dolmen cult had evolved towards a wider outlook, 
the position of the circumpolar constellations and the 
pathway the procession of the pole was tracing "among 
the stars" appear to have as shown in the accompanying 
sketche 
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* a A preliminary observation to be 
Oty Se made is that when the curve of 
Y -- at Pe _» the precessional pathway passes 
fe aN away from the Plough there is 
idler ig | “) ¥—* @ long range before it impinges 

4 on Cepheus, without any part- 
= , icular star occupying what 
eI” % ; would have been the centre 
te JP Pie round which all the other cir- 
. a %/ cumpolar stars revolved. 

ee ae Thus the Plough, during 
all that time - at least 4,000 
x years in excess of the normal 
Guration - would have dominated the night sky, though 
the course of its revolving would have stcadily become 
more of an oval than when it traced the true polar 
circle round the actual pole and was approaching and 
receding from the meridian of the polc of the ecliptic. 

At the present time the remains of the two inncr 
circlcs of the great circle indicate a north and south 
dircction, the dolmen circle being to the north. This 
brings the open side of the dolmen facing west. But 
it has been shown how and why this would have been a 
violation of all cultural tradition, cspccially at a 
time whcn man was in the transitional stage between 
the waning cult of the dolmen and the awakening cult 
of the megalith. 

To conform with the evidence available from the 
study of the dolmen pcriod it is cssential thet while 
the original linc of the two circles should be north 
and south the dolmen circle must be the southern. 

From the standpoint of prescnt-day knowlcdge, when 
the pole of the ccliptic is known as the centre through 
which pass the meridians that dctermine which is and 
which is not the pole star, no star in the Plough could, 
at that time, have bccn the pole star and at the sane 
time, have brought the two inner circles north and 
south with the dolmen circlc south. 

But at that time the pole of the ccliptic was not 
yct realised. It was only by the prolonged and persis-— 
tent observation of man throughout the cntire “long 
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year" of the megalithic period that the pole of the 
equator, the centre round which the circumpolar stars 
revolved, was demonstrated. Wherefore the builders 
of Avebury could not as yet have known of the pole of 
the equator, still less of the pole of the ecliptic. | 

The point which as an alternative to the pole 
could give such a north and south line for the two 
lesscr circles of the great circle is Nekkar of Bodtcs 
and this fact lcd to the following dcduction. 

Throughout the duration of the culminating period 
of the glacial, when the Arctic Circle remained along 
the 50th parallcl of latitude for thousands of ycars, 
Nekkar, forming the apex in the hammer-—like constella- 
tion of BoJtes, was the star round which all the others 
appcarcd to revolve. Its presence as the dominating 
point in the night sky coincidcd with the stcady in- 
crease in the intensity of the cold and the cqually 
stcady decrease in the sun's altitude, until, ultin- 
ately, thc lattcr failcd to rise above the horizon and 
the grim threat of the sccmingly falling hammer reigned 
Supreme in the heavens throughout the long darkness 
of the arctic night. 

To this may perhaps be attributcd the decline and 
ultimate collapse of the dolmen cult as a distinct 
psychological cntity in that part of Kurope which is 
now Britain. 

Furthcr to the south it persistcd, and the dcevolop- 
ment of racial montality from that time onwards as far 
south as the Mcditcrranean littoral is dcfinitcly a 
development from a solar, not a polar cult - as is 
evidenecd by the supremacy in the south of the cquinoct- 
iai over the solstiticl or, in other words, the pre- 
emincncec of the Spring or Eastcr fcstival over the 
northcrn winter of Yulc-tide. 

Wherefore those far-away anccstors of the Nordic 
race, bercft of their faith in the sum, sought to appcasec 
the implicd hostility manifcsted by the menace of what 
later cmcrges as the Hammor of Thor. 

In place of the point of sunrise, the position 
occupicd by Nekkar beceme the focus of man’s regard. 

From this sccmingly insignificant happoning, of 
a purcly natural re-action may be traced the functioning, 
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through succeeding millenia, of that immeasurable cre- 
ative and yet critical impulse which has brought the 
Nordic race to its present world position. 

An immediate outcome in what is now Wiltshire was 
the rearing of a sacrificial structure confronting the 
direction of the then north star. 

The site was probably one which had been formerly 
occupied by nomad hunters in the winter season when the 
lowlands were choked with snow and ice, the altitude of 
the sun, when the angle of obliquity was forty degrccs, 
being such that the summit of hills was more habitable 
even in wintcr than the vallcys. 

Thus the Overton Sanctuary would have preceded the 
Avebury circle. 

Corroboration of this opinion is forthcoming in 
the result of reccnt excavations carricd out on the 
Sanctuary site. Pot-holces, forming circles more or 
less definite, have beon locatcd. These suggest not 
only the site of temporary camping shcltcrs, but also 
the trial and failure method by means of which carly 
megalithic man, using wooden posts to wark his sighting 
lines, tcsted the accuracy of his planning bcfore under- 
taking the grcatcr task of rearing his temples in stonc. 

But later, thousands of ycars latcr, when slowly 
the awakening intclligenee rcolised the stars wore re- 
volving round another ccntre than BoUtes, stones had 
taken the place of wooden posts and the double rings of 
the Sanctuary were in bcing. 

By that time the climate had become mildcr as the 
intcrglacial progresscd and the prescnee of the Plough - 
subscqucently known as the Slcdge of Wodin — in the pos- 
ition previously occupicd by the threatening Hammer of 
Thor, stimulatcd the cvolving intclligencc to realise 
salvation from destruction. 

But the racial habit, acquircd through thousands 
of years persistent recording of the horizon point of 
sunrise, impclled the recording, also, of the variation 
from the Hammer of Thor to the Sledge of iWodin as the 
ruler of the night sky. 

Thus the temple of Avebury came to be conccived 
and ultimately constructcd on what is the most approp- 
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riate topographical site anywhere in southern England, 
S50 appropriate indeed, that its mere selection reveals 
a developed mentality, as well as a high degree of 
organisation in the people of the time, which makes 
erroneous any estimate that they were no more than 
flint-chipping savages. 

The site is actually the centre of the watershed 
from whence radiate the three greatest river-systems 
of southern England, the Thames to the east, the 
Wiltshire Avon to the south and the Bristol Avon to 
the weste 

Geological evidence shows it to havc becn the 
neighbourhood in which the remnants of the sandstone 
strata that once overlaid the chalk — now knows as 
sarsens — were most numcrous and massive. 

In the immediate vicinity of Avebury to-day the 
scattered boulders in "The Valley of the Stones" - 
daily becoming less through callous destruction - along 
what at one time in the not very remote past must have 
been the bed of a swift-flowing stream, are to be seen 
masscs almost as great as the largest of the Avebury 
monoliths. 

From this it is deduced that at the time Avebury 
was constructed in stone, the course of what can still 
be traced as the river which preceded the present 
Kennet was cven more crowded with sarsen remnants than 
is "The Valley of the Stones" to-day. That these 
latter remmants were at one time subject to ice action 
is evident to anyone with a practical knowledge of 
geology who will examine them. The same cvidence is 
visible on some of the monoliths still standing in the 
ruins of the temple. 

The sclicction of such a site could not, howcver, 
have been made haphazard but only aftcr prolonged study 
of the countryside and continual application of the 
trial and failure method to determine the most suitable. 

There is another circle, or rather group of cir- 
cles, which appear cven in their present dilapidatcd 
condition, to have run Avebury very close. The circles 
at Stanton Drew in Somerset, subjectcd to the same 
type of analysis, corroborate the conclusions arrived 
at in regard to Avebury. 
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That such a similarity should cxist suggests that 
not only was the megalithic cult orgeniscd, but that 
there was a definite cultural centre where informetion 
obtainca was both studied snd recorded, and whence there 
cimerged, from time to time, bodics of treincd obscrvers 
for the purpose of locating othcr epproprintc sitcs and 
rearing on them appropriatcly acsigncd stations of 
obscrvation. 

But although the greatcst among the circles which 
have survived the passing of millenin, Avcbury docs 
not appcar to have been that centre. Yet it was probebly 
the ccntre where the cxistence of the pole of the cquator 
was first suspecitcd. 

This probably came about as a natural result of the 
variction in the position and duration of the pole stars. 
In the current circumpolar cyclic it is claimed 

there are seven constcllations, one star in cach of 
which becomes, in course of the precession, the pole star. 

These constellations, commencing with Lyra, which 
contributed Vege as the pole star at the timc of the 
Inst glacial 16,000 yesrs ago, arc Hercules, Bodtcs, 
Drago, the little Bear (with Polaris the present pole 
star), Cepheus and Cygnus. The inclusion of Bodtcs is 
problematical, as the star conccrned is rather a sccond 
pole star in Hercules. 

Cygnus will be the constellation of the next gircial 
culmination 10,090 years hencc. 

But in the cycle preceding thet now in progress 
there were only five constcllations through which the 
curve of the second rotation passed: They were Bodtes, 
The Plough, Cepheus, Cygnus and Lyra. 

Wherefore while the mean duration of time occupicd 
by cach of the seven pole stars of the present cycle 
is some 3,715 years, the mean duration for the five 
sters of the previous cycle would have been 5,200 years. 

While the mean may be convcnicnt in forming @& gen- 
cral cstimatc, it is more often than not misleading. 

In the case of Drago the Guration of the particular 
star - the Al Thuban of the Arabians —- which was the 
pole star before Polaris, was ccrtainly more than 

3,715 years, while the actual of Vega - as distinct 
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from the apparent —- was probably far less. 

But in the previous cycle the mean fails, for the 
Plough which dominated the night sky for well on nine 
thousand years, while Bodtes, Cepheus and Cygnus main- 
tained the average of 5,200 years, and Lyra, the con- 
stellation which marked the turning of the glacial de- 
scent to the interglacial ascent, functioned for some 
two thousand years in the descent but only fifteen hun- 
dred in the ascent. 

How then, were these facts incorporated in the 
temple and avenue of Avebury? 

In the first placc the ground plan has to be con- 
Sidercd and in this respect the present measurcments 
must necessarily be taken as only approximate to what 
the builders designed. 

The circle, for cxamplc, cstimatcd to-day as having 
a circumference of 4,442 fect, was probably the cquival-— 
ent of 4,480 fect. This is also the probable cquivalcnt 
of the estimatcd avenuc length of 1,430 yards or 4,290 
fect, though it cannot be finally determined to-day, 
by mere visual inspcction, where the avenue began nor 
where it cndcd. 

So far as the outer circumference of the ovoid 
rings of the Sanctuary and of the inner circle of the 
ercat circle ncarcst to the avenuc can be locatcd, the 
distance betwecn them is practically 4,480 fect. 

It is suggestcd that in the original plan this was 
SOe 

Ultimatcly, whatever may have been the previous 
arrangement, one hundred stones were sct at intcrvals 
of 27 fect. This would neccssitate the hundred stoncs 
being of en average width of 17.8 fect to complctec a 
circumfcrence of 4,480 fect. The 27 unit constantly 
recurs in megalithic circles. So also docs the 17.8 
unit, a particular instance being the Brogar circle in 
Orkney, where the stones were reared at intervals, 
definitcly determined by Licutenant Thomas, R.N., in 
14840, as being 17.8 fcct, while at Stennis, as also 
at Callcrnish, the 27 unit recurs. 


(To be continucd) 
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